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PREFACE 


In  tlie  year  1923  The  National  Huguenot-Walloon  New  Nelherland 
Tercentenary  Commission  was  involuntarily  involved  in  controversy  over 
the  correct  year  in  which  to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  founding 
of  New  York  City.  The  Commission  believed  1924  was  the  proper  date 
and  the  writer,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commission, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Tercentenary  of  Neiv  York  City  in  1924, 
A  Consideration  of  Conflicting  Claims.  It  was  published  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  defend  its  position.  There  were  two  editions  but  it  has  long 
been  out  of  print,  and  to  supply  an  occasional  demand  a  new  pamphlet 
is  now  issued.  Not  only  have  corrections  and  additions  been  made,  but 
the  material  has  been  rearranged  and  brought  in  line  with  current 
authorities.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  moreover,  to  remove  the  contro¬ 
versial  tone  of  some  of  the  earlier  comments,  which  were  written  in 
the  heat  of  what  seemed  at  the  time  a  furious  argument. 

As  the  writer  has  refreshed  his  recollection  of  the  available  material 
on  this  subject  he  has  experienced  again  the  regret  that  there  could  not 
have  been  in  1924  the  general  acceptance  of  that  date  for  the  tercentenary 
celebrations,  and  the  event  have  then  been  dignified  in  the  large  and 
important  way  it  deserved.  Two  years  later  the  conviction  that  the 
earlier  date  was  correct  had  become  so  universal  that  the  elaborate 
ceremonies  planned  by  the  proponents  of  1926  were  never  held.  The 
tercentenary  in  1924  passed  without  the  American  support  it  should  have 
had.  Those  of  us  who  care  for  New  York  City  and  its  history  should 
recall  gratefully  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  in  instituting  the  Tercentenary  Commission  which  was 
responsible  for  such  American  celebrations  as  were  in  fact  held  in  1924. 
And  to  the  French  and  Belgians,  who  more  than  did  their  part  in  1924', 
we  of  New  York  owe  a  great  debt  for  their  generous  and  whole-hearted 
participation. 


L.  E.  de  F. 
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be  unreliable,  nevertheless,  the  statements  which  it  contains  relating  to  Man¬ 
hattan  may  be  substantially  correct.”  Versleeg  also  takes  the  same  position  and 
the  present  writer  agrees.  There  may  easily  have  been  some  traders  living  in 
huts  on  Manhattan  in  1613. 

On  October  11,  1614,  the  Stales  General  gave  a  grant  for  exclusive  trade 
in  New  Netherland  to  a  company  of  merchants,  who  were  authorized  to  send 
four  trading  voyages.  Among  their  ships  was  one  commanded  by  Adriaen  Block. 
Block  lost  his  ship  by  fire  and  built  a  new  one,  the  Onnist,  which  may  have 
been  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan  Island.  Certainly,  as  de  Laet  tells 
the  story,  he  sailed  the  new  ship  through  Hell-Gate  and  into  New  York  harbor 
and  “explored  all  the  places  thereabout.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  such  early  voyages  of  mariners  and 
traders,  but  none  of  them  constituted  a  formal,  regulated  and  authorized  settle¬ 
ment.  None  of  them  had  the  permanent  and  continuing  condition  which  settle¬ 
ment  requires. 

The  Holland  Society  of  New  York  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  active 
contention  in  1924  that  the  early  visits  to  Manhattan  by  voyagers  and  traders 
constituted  settlement.  That  Society,  which  is  composed  of  descendants  of  the 
families  settled  in  New  Netherland  before  the  year  1675,  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  keep  alive  and  vigorous  the  Dutch  tradition.  Few  of  the  many  American 
patriotic  and  hereditary  societies  have  done  such  important  and  serious  work. 

Its  claims  were  staled  in  three  publications  of  the  Holland  Society.  In 
December  of  1922  the  Committee  on  History  and  Tradition  of  the  Society 
issued  a  Treatise  As  to  the  First  Settlement  of  New  York  and  Propositions  for 
Tercentenary  Celebrations  in  1923,  1924  or  1926.  The  following  argument  was 
there  advanced: 

“Your  Committee  on  History  and  Tradition  ....  are  of  the  opinion, 
based  on  historic  data,  that  the  years  1623  and  1624  were  not  the  years  of  the 
first  settlement  of  colonists  on  Manhattan  Island  or  New  York  City,  but  that 
settlements  of  the  Netherlanders  there  were  made,  and  habitations  erected,  as 
early  as  1614;  and  that  in  the  years  1623  and  1624  only  a  majority  of  the 
colonists  who  arrived  at  Manhattan  Island  were  Walloons  or  of  French  blood 
and  that  the  rest  were  Netherlanders,  and  that  even  the  majority  of  the  Walloons 
and  those  of  French  blood  who  arrived  were  Netherlanders  born,  including  their 
women  and  children,  and  citizens  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  and  that  permanent 
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settlements  had  been  made  on  Manhattan  Island  and  elsewhere  in  New  Nether- 
land  in  the  years  from  1614  down  to  1623  by  Netherlanders  not  of  French  or 
Walloon  blood  who  were  not  mere  fur  traders  or  temporary  sojourners,  but 
remained  as  permanent  colonists  in  New  Netherland.” 

In  1924  the  Holland  Society  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Neiv  Nether¬ 
lands  Founding  by  Dingman  Versteeg,  Archivist  of  the  Society.  Here  the 
author  stated:  “The  fur  traders  were  the  earliest  permanent  settlers  of  New 
Netherland.  New  York  City  was  founded  in  1613  or  earlier  and  Albany  at  about 
the  same  lime.  The  fur  trade — like  its  indispensable  auxiliary  the  trade  in 
seawan — was  a  permanent  business,  the  trading  posts,  warehouses,  forts,  were 
continuously  occupied  by  companies  of  traders  and  boatmen  making  their 
permanent  homes  there  when  not  on  trading  expeditions  in  their  yachts.  The 
trade  in  furs  and  seawan  was  as  legitimate,  continuous  and  expert  an  occupa¬ 
tion  as  that  of  the  farmer,  the  miner,  the  fisherman,  the  drygoods  dealer,  the 
grocer  and  others.”  This  position  was  reaffirmed  in  De  Halve  Maen,  a  quarterly 
leaflet  published  by  the  Holland  Society,  in  the  issue  of  July,  1924. 

As  it  happens  the  Holland  Society  was  apparently  completely  alone  in  its 
stand  in  1922  and  1924,  nor  was  this  the  earlier  conviction  of  the  Society  or  of 
its  archivist.  The  Year  Book  of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York  for  1888-1889 
contains  an  account  of  Jesse  de  Forest  written  by  Charles  M.  Dozy,  Archivist 
of  the  City  of  Leyden,  in  which  de  Forest,  the  originator  of  the  voyage  of  1624, 
is  called  “the  founder  of  New  Amsterdam.”  The  Year  Book  of  the  Holland 
Society  of  New  York  for  1895  contains  an  article  by  George  W.  Van  Siclen,  a 
founder  and  first  Secretary  of  the  Holland  Society,  quoting  with  approval  a 
letter  from  M.  Dozy  to  the  effect  that:  “As  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first 
permanent  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island  dates  from  May,  1623*,  the  fact 
that  Jesse  de  Forest  prepared  and  organized  that  colonization  and  was  almost 
certainly  the  leader  of  it  gives  him  a  right  to  be  called  the  founder  of  New 
Amsterdam.”  Dingman  Versteeg  in  his  most  ambitious  literary  work,  Manhattan 
in  1628,  stated  in  reference  to  the  occupation  of  Manhattan  before  1624  that 
“it  does  not  appear  that  the  settlement  consisted  of  anything  more  permanent 
than  a  fur-trader’s  camp,”  and  further  says  of  the  New  Netherland:  “tin’s 
ship  ....  was  now  selected  to  convey  the  first  permanent  settlers  to  the  Com- 

*At  that  time  it  was  still  generally  believed  that  the  New  Netherland  arrived  in  1623 
and  not,  as  is  now  certain,  in  1624. 
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pany’s  transatlantic  dominion.”  Edward  Van  Winkle,  long  Secretary  of  the 
Holland  Society,  who  published  in  1916  Manhattan,  1624-1639,  look  the  position 
that  the  permanent  settlement  began  in  1624.  A  similar  stand  was  taken  hy  Baird, 
Brodhead,  Griffis,  Stokes,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  and  other  historians. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  for  example,  wrote  of  the  passengers  on  the 
New  Netherland  in  1624:  “These  were  the  first  genuine  settlers,  the  first  Euro¬ 
peans  who  came  not  simply  to  traffic  but  to  live,  who  meant  to  establish  not 
merely  ‘factories,’  as  trading  stations  then  were  called,  but  also  farms  and  towns; 

the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  brought  women  and  children  with  them . 

Most  of  them  were  not  Dutchmen  hut  Walloons  and  Frenchmen.” 

It  is,  therefore,  generally  accepted  by  historians  that  there  was  no  settlement 
of  Manhattan  Island  before  the  year  1624,  when  the  New  Netherland  arrived. 
This  belief  was  forced  on  them  not  only  by  the  usual  tests  of  what  constituted 
a  settlement  but  by  the  evidence  of  men  living  contemporaneously  with  the  events 
under  examination.  Despite  differences  in  dates  in  these  contemporary  accounts 
none  call  the  early  traders  settlers. 

To  quote  various  participants,  first  note  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer,  the  first 
Patroon  of  the  Colony  of  Rensselaerswyck,  a  Director  of  the  West  India  Com¬ 
pany,  who,  in  writing  to  the  Company  on  November  25,  1623,  staled  that 
“sundry  colonists,  as  early  as  1623,  had  been  conveyed  thither  [New  Nether¬ 
land]  with  instructions  to  dwell  there  as  free  persons  and  to  carry  on  trade.” 
Next,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Director  General,  addressing  from  Fort  Amsterdam 
on  September  2,  166-1,  his  letter  of  protest  to  the  commander  of  the  English 
fleet  come  to  take  the  city,  and  advancing  the  Dutch  claims  as  strongly  as  he 
could:  “It  is  beyond  contradiction  apparent  and  notorious,  that  we  of  our 
nation  have  ....  had  peaceable  and,  as  far  as  wre  know,  unquestioned  posses¬ 
sion  ....  here  at  the  Manhattans  forty-one  or  forty-two  years  ....  and  have 
ever  since  enjoyed  the  same”;  this  placing  the  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island 
in  1622  or  1623.  In  the  wrell-knowrn  The  Representation  of  New  Netherland, 
wrrittcn  in  1650,  and  usually  attributed  to  van  der  Donck,  there  is  said:  “Since 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1623,  four  forts  have  been  built  there  by  order  of  the 
Lords  Directors,  one  on  the  south  point  of  the  Manhatans  Island.”  See  also 
Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth  Colony,  who  in  1627  stated  that  “the  Dutch  had 
traded  in  these  southerne  parts,  diverse  years  before  they  came  [the  Pilgrims  in 
1620],  hut  they  begane  no  plantation  here  till  4.  or  5.  years  after  their  coming,” 
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hence  1624  or  1625.  Further,  at  an  assembly  of  the  authorities  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  held  on  November  3,  1623,  it  was  resolved  to  bring  home 
the  traders  in  New  Netherland  who  were  independent  of  the  Company,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  send  “5  or  6  families  of  the  colonists  in  order  to  make  a  beginning 
of  settlement  there,”  leading  to  the  1624  expedition  as  will  later  appear. 

In  addition  there  may  be  given  the  letter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  British 
Ambassador  at  The  Hague,  who  was  asked  by  the  Lords  of  Council  for  a  report 
on  the  rumor  that  Hollanders  had  planted  a  colony  “upon  some  parts  of  the 
North  of  Virginia”  and  who  replied  under  date  of  February  5,  1621/22,  saying 
that:  “They  [the  Dutch  traders]  have  ever  since  continued  to  send  shipps  of 
30  or  40  lasts  at  the  most  to  fetch  furres,  wch  is  all  their  trade;  for  the  providing 
of  wch  they  have  certoine  factors  there  continually  resident  trading  wth  savages, 
and  at  this  present  there  is  a  ship  at  Amsterdam  bound  for  those  parts;  but  I 
cannot  learne  of  anie  Colony  eyther  already  planted  there  by  these  people,  or  as 
much  as  intended;  &  I  have  this  further  reason  to  believe  there  is  none,  because 
wthin  these  few  months  divers  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  a  considerable 
number  of  familyes  have  bene  sutors  unto  me,  to  procure  them  a  place  of 

habitation  amongst  his  Majesty’s  subjects  in  those  parts . ”  Carleton  dra>vs 

the  usual  distinction  between  trading  and  settling. 

Further,  note  the  letter  of  Captain  John  Mason,  dated  April  2,  1632,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  trading  by  the  Dutch  in  1621  and  proceeds:  “ye  yeare 
following,  wch  (as  I  take  it)  was  1622,  the  savd  Dutch  ....  did  returne  to 
ye  fore-sayd  river  of  Manahata  and  made  plantation  there,  fortifying  themselves 
there  in  two  severall  places  ....  they  did  persist  to  plant  and  trade.”  It  is 
significant  that  Mason  refers  to  two  places,  presumably  Fort  Orange  (Albany) 
and  Manhattan. 

To  add  to  this  evidence  the  opinions  of  contemporary  historians,  there  was 
for  one,  Johan  de  Fact  of  Leyden,  whose  work,  the  New  W  orld,  was  published  in 
1625,  and  who  wrote:  “Into  New  Netherland,  and  upon  both  these  rivers 
[Hudson  and  East]  ....  several  colonies  have  been  sent  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Chartered  West  India  Company,  from  the  very  commencement  of  that  Company, 
to  wit,  from  the  year  1623.”  Further,  Nicolaes  van  Wassenaer,  who  published 
at  Amsterdam  an  annual  chronicle  from  1622  to  1635,  states  under  date  of 
February,  1624,  referring  to  “Virginia”  and  the  English  and  northern  French 
settlements:  “The  Lords  States  General  observing  the  great  abundance  of  their 
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people  as  well  as  their  desire  to  occupy  other  lands,  have  allowed  the  West  India 
Company  to  settle  that  same  country.  Many  from  the  United  Provinces  did 
formerly  and  do  still  trade  there;  yea,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  traders, 
a  castle — Fort  Nassau — has  been  built  on  an  island  in  42  degrees,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  River  Montagne,  now  called  Mauritius.”  This  refers  to  the  fort  built 
by  the  Dutch  traders  in  1614  or  1615  on  Castle  Island  in  the  Hudson  near  the 
present  Albany,  a  structure  abandoned  in  1617.  It  should  be  remarked  that 
van  Wassenaer  draws  a  distinction  between  the  French,  Walloon  and  the 
English  settlers  and  the  Dutch  traders,  and  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  West 
India  Company  was  not  incorporated  until  June  3,  1621.  It  was  not  until  April, 
1624,  when  he  tells  of  the  trip  of  the  ship  New  Netherlands  that  van  Wassenaer 
says  that  the  Dutch  “planted  a  colony.” 

One  cannot  read  these  contemporary  authorities  and  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  Dutch  thought  they  had  settled  New  Netherland  by  the  independent  acts 
of  roving  traders  and  seamen.  Indeed,  the  great  weight  of  authority  from  that 
time  to  this  has  always  been  in  support  of  the  belief  that  the  ship  New  Nether¬ 
land  brought  the  first  colonists  and  the  controversy  has  only  been  over  the  date 
of  arrival  of  this  ship  and  the  disposition  of  its  passengers. 

Baird,  History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America  (1885),  1:169. 
Bradford’s  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation  (1908,  Davis  ed.),  223. 

Brodhead,  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1874),  1:150. 

Documents  Relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  3:7, 
8,  16,  17. 

Griffis,  The  Story  of  the  Walloons  (1923),  147. 

Halve  Maen,  De,  July,  1924,  1. 

Jameson,  Narratives  of  New  Netherland  (1909),  50,  53,  54,  67,  304. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  55:5. 

Paltsits,  The  Founding  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1626  (1925),  3-11. 

Stokes,  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  4:38,  39,  48,  50,  60. 

Treatise  As  to  the  First  Settlement  of  New  York  and  Propositions  for  Tercen¬ 
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The  New  Netiierland  did  not  sail  in  1623 

It  was  long  believed  by  American  and  European  writers  that  the  ship 
New  Netherlands  bringing  the  first  settlers  to  New  Netherland,  sailed  in  1623. 
It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  this  voyage  occurred  in  1624. 

The  mistake  originally  arose  from  an  incorrect  reading  of  Wassenaer. 
Part  7  of  his  work  had  a  preface  dated  December  1,  1624,  but  under  the 
marginal  date  of  April,  1624,  he  wrote: 

“We  treated  in  our  preceding  discourse  of  the  discovery  of  some  rivers  in 
Virginia;  the  studious  reader  will  learn  how  affairs  proceeded.  The  West  India 
Company  being  chartered  to  navigate  these  rivers,  did  not  neglect  so  to  do,  but 
equipped  in  the  spring  a  vessel  of  130  lasts,  called  the  Nieu  Nederlandt,  whereof 
Cornelis  Jacobsz  May  of  Hoorn  was  skipper,  with  a  company  of  30  families, 
mostly  Walloons,  to  plant  a  colony  there.  They  sailed  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  directing  their  course  by  the  Canary  Islands,  steered  towards  the 
Wild  Coast,  and  gained  the  west  wind  which  luckily  [look]  them  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May  into  the  river  called  first  Rio  de  Montagnes,  now  the  River 
Mauritius,  lying  in  40 Yj  degrees.  He  found  a  Frenchman  lying  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  -who  would  erect  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France  there;  but  the 
Hollanders  would  not  permit  it,  forbidding  it  by  commission  from  the  Lords 
States  General  and  the  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company;  and  in  order 
not  to  be  frustrated  therein,  with  the  assistance  of  those  of  the  yacht  Maeckercel 
which  had  lain  above,  they  caused  a  yacht  of  two  guns  to  be  manned,  and 
convoyed  the  Frenchman  out  of  the  river,  who  would  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
South  River  but  he  was  also  prevented  by  the  settlers  there. 

“This  being  done,  the  ship  sailed  up  to  the  Maykans,  44  leagues,  and  they 
built  and  completed  a  fort  named  ‘Orange,’  with  four  bastions,  on  an  island, 
by  them  called  Castle  Island.  They  forthwith  put  the  spade  in  the  ground  and 
began  to  plant  ....  the  grain  wras  nearly  as  high  as  a  man.” 
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The  reference  to  Virginia  is  to  New  Netherland,  Virginia  being  a  generic 
term  for  all  the  new  country  across  the  Atlantic.  The  yacht  mentioned  was  the 
Mackerel ,  which  had  spent  the  winter  of  1623-1624  trading  in  the  upper  Hudson. 
The  Maykans  were  the  Indian  tribe  the  Mohicans. 

It  has  been  possible  to  reread  Wassenaer  correctly  by  studying  other 
material,  known  only  for  comparatively  few  years. 

In  the  first  place  the  so-called  Jesse  de  Forest  Journal  states  that  the 
Mackerel  and  the  Pigeon  sailed  from  Holland  on  July  16,  1623,  and  that  the 
Mackerel  on  September  14,  1623,  left  its  companion  ship,  taking  her  course 
towards  New  Netherland.  Consequently,  if  the  Mackerel  was  in  the  river  when 
the  New  Netherland  arrived  in  April,  it  must  have  been  April  of  1624,  and  not 
of  1623. 

Further,  the  rules  and  regulations  known  as  the  Provisional  Regulations 
for  the  Colonists  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Nineteen  of  the  West  India 
Company,  published  in  the  Van  Rappard  Documents,  begin:  “The  XXVIIIlh  of 
March,  1624,  Ante  Meridiem.  And  whereas  the  colonists  who  go  to  New  Nether¬ 
land  for  the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam  will  be  enrolled  tomorrow,  the  articles  for 
the  colonists  drawn  up  ...  .  are  read  and  approved,  and  accordingly  adopted.” 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  under  date  of  February,  1624,  Wassenaer 
wrote  that  the  Dutch  were  “intending  nowr  to  plant  a  colony  among  the 
Maikans.” 

Further,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  no  official  settlement  by  the 
Dutch  could  have  been  undertaken  before  the  Slates  General  approved  the  final 
agreement  of  June  21,  1623,  between  the  parties  to  the  organization  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company. 

Jn  reference  to  the  voyage  of  the  Mackerel  in  1623,  Stokes  has  made  tire 
following  interesting  and  more  than  reasonable  statement:  “Although  we  have 
no  definite  information  that  colonists  were  sent  on  the  Mackerel,  from  numerous 
references  in  the  ....  early  Dutch  records,  it  seems  probable  that  this  yacht 
was  a  sort  of  official  scout,  and  that,  in  addition  to  traders,  she  brought  over  a 
fewr  colonists  having  a  semi-official  status,  perhaps  as  official  observers  or 
prospectors  for  the  West  India  Company,  which  would  account  for  a  remark 
in  Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer’s  Memorial,  presented  on  November  25,  1634,  to  the 
directors  of  the  West  India  Company,  in  which  lie  makes  the  explicit  statement 
that  ‘Sundry  Colonists,  as  early  as  1623,  had  been  conveyed  thither  [to  New 
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Netherland]  with  instructions  to  dwell  there  as  free  persons  and  to  secure 
all  trade.’  ” 

de  Forest ,  A  Walloon.  Family  in  America  (1914),  2:191,  205. 

Documentary  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  {quarto) ,  3:23. 

Documents  Relating  to  New  Netherland  (1924),  Document  A. 

Jameson,  Narratives  of  New  Netherland  (1909),  67,  74-76. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  55:4. 

Stokes,  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  4:52,  54,  55,  60,  64;  5:xiii. 
van  Laer,  Van  Rensselaer-Boivier  Manuscripts  (1908),  235. 

The  Events  of  1624 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  in  the  year  1624  the  ship  New  Netherland 
brought  the  first  permanent  settlers  for  the  colony  of  New  Netherland  but 
dispute  has  persisted  as  to  the  distribution  of  these  settlers.  On  one  side  is  the 
argument  that  Manhattan  Island  was  not  settled  at  that  time,  chiefly  based  on 
the  deposition  of  Catalina  Trico,  made  in  1688.  Those  believing  otherwise,  now 
certainly  in  the  majority,  are  convinced  that  Manhattan  was  settled  in  1624  and 
that  the  City  of  New  York  had  its  origins  in  that  year. 

As  the  writer  pointed  out  in  1923,  those  who  believed  that  Fort  Orange 
(the  present  Albany)  was  settled  in  1624,  but  not  Manhattan,  were  relying 
almost  exclusively  on  the  Trico  deposition  that  only  eight  men  were  left  on  the 
Island,  although  these  same  supporters  of  Trico  on  that  point,  generally 
claimed  that  she  was  obviously  incorrect  in  other  respects.  In  his  earlier  editions 
the  writer  also  emphasized  the  re-lease  of  the  Manhattan  farms  in  1630,  in  the 
light  of  the  six-year  leases  adopted  by  the  colony,  and  also  that  de  Rasiere, 
writing  apparently  in  1628,  said  that  tire  six  farms  “at  the  most  will  have  been 
ploughed  eight  times,”  which,  considering  the  custom  of  two  plantings  a  year, 
would  place  the  date  of  settlement  of  Manhattan  in  1624. 

These  views  are  now  more  generally  adopted.  The  fifth  volume  of  the 
monumental  work,  The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  by  I.  N.  Phelps 
Stokes,  was  published  in  1926,  after  the  literature  on  this  whole  subject  had 
been  greatly  enriched  by  the  Tercentenary  Celebrations  of  1924  and  the  resulting 
discussions.  The  so-called  Van  Rappard  Documents  were  published  in  1924  by 
the  Huntington  Library,  and  Mr.  Stokes  in  1926  made  this  comment:  “Their 
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careful  examination  in  connection  with  the  sequence  of  events  recorded  in  the 
Chronology  [his  volume  IV]  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  and 
following  1626,  and  in  that  year  itself,  should  convince  any  open-minded 
student  that  houses  had  been  built  and  farms  established  on  Manhattan  Island 
before  the  Summer  of  1626.  Furthermore,  the  ‘Instructions  for  Willem  Verhulst’ 
(Document  C)  show  conclusively  that  a  fort  was  in  existence  on  Noten  (Gover¬ 
nor’s)  Island  in  1624.  A  note  added  at  the  end  of  the  ‘Provisional  Regulations’ 
(Document  A),  which  note  is  lacking  in  the  copy  of  the  ‘Regulations’  in  the 
Rijksarchief,  discovered  by  Dr.  Wieder  in  1912,  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that 
these  articles,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Nineteen  on  March 
28,  1624,  were  intended  for  the  expedition  sailing  a  few  days  later  on  the  j 
Nieu  Nedcrlandt  (Mr.  van  Laer  is  evidently  right  in  thus  interpreting  the  Dutch 
text,  which  at  fust  sight  seems  to  read  Nieu  Verdriet,  which  reading,  adopted 
by  Dr.  Wieder  in  his  catalogue  description  of  the  Van  Rappard  Documents,  led 
the  author  into  confusing  complications  in  treating  this  period  in  Volume  IV). 
This  note  reads  as  follows:  ‘The  foregoing  articles  having  been  read  to  the 
Colonists  going  over  in  the  ship  Nieu  Nederlandt  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 

this  30th  day  of  March,  anno,  1624 . These  ‘Provisional  Regulations’  also 

establish  the  fact  that  the  colonists  sailing  on  the  Nieu  Nederlandt  wTere  ‘bound 
to  remain  at  the  place  of  their  destination  with  their  families  for  the  space  of 
six  consecutive  years’ — or  until  May,  1630.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with 
Kiliaen  van  Rensselaer’s  letter  presented  to  the  directors  of  the  West  India 
Company  on  April  27,  1634,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  six  farms  on  Manhattan  ; 
Island  as  having  been  leased  (re-leased)  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
the  first  day  of  May,  1630,  is  in  itself  almost  conclusive  proof  that  these  farms 
were  originally  assigned  in  1624,  and  the  inference  seems  clear  that  work  upon 
them  began  shortly  thereafter.  Indeed,  we  know  from  Wasscnaer  ....  that 
‘as  soon  as  our  people  arrived  there  [New  Nethcrland]  they  proceeded  to  clear 
and  plant.  Before  this  vessel  [the  Nieu  Nedcrlandt ]  had  left,  the  Winter  harvest 
was  far  advanced.’  ” 

Mr.  Stokes  adds:  “It  will  be  recalled  that  de  Rasiere,  in  his  letter  to  Samuel 
Blommaert,  probably  written  in  the  Autumn  of  1628,  refers  to  these  farms  as 
having  at  that  time  been  ploughed  ‘at  the  most  eight  times’ — if  we  accept 
Jameson’s  translation  in  the  Narratives  of  New  Netherland.  As  two  crops  were 
sown  each  year,  this,  as  pointed  out  in  Volume  IV,  would  carry  the  first 
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ploughing  back  to  the  Autumn  of  1624,  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  the 
A  icu  Ncderlandt.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  this  translation  has 
been  questioned.  The  original  text  reads:  dat  t’ mecste  8  mal  geploucht  sal  sijn. 
If  Cmeeste  is  taken  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  ten  mecste,  the  translation  ‘at  the 
most,’  given  in  the  Narratives  is  correct.  Such  a  contraction,  however,  as  Mr. 
van  Lacr  points  out,  is  very  unusual.  If  het  mecste  is  meant,  the  meaning  would 
be  that  most  of  the  60  morgens  had  been  ploughed  eight  times,  not  necessarily 
twice  a  year  for  four  years,  but  perhaps  more  frequently  over  a  shorter  period — 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

“In  addition  to  these  specific  arguments,  the  whole  tenor  of  Documents 
A,  C,  and  D  indicates  that  these  documents  constitute  the  first  official  regulations 
and  instructions  issued  under  the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company  to  colonists 
going  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  de  Rasiere’s  letter  of  September  23,  1626 
(Document  F),  while  tantalizingly  deficient  in  important  details,  unquestionably 
depicts  a  settlement  which  had  been  established  more  than  four  months.” 

This  summary  of  the  evidence  from  the  leading  authority  in  this  field  will 
serve,  it  is  trusted,  to  quiet  any  further  claims  that  Manhattan  lay  unoccupied 
and  unsettled  until  May,  1 626,  when  Minuit  arrived. 

It  seems  well,  however,  to  state  briefly  the  events  of  the  year  1624  in  order 
to  present  full  references  to  the  records. 

On  November  3,  1623,  Adriaen  Jorisz.  Thienpont,  master  mariner  for  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company,  appeared  at  a  session  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Nineteen  of  that  Company.  He  declared  that  his  employer  still 
had  on  the  “rio  de  Montagne”  some  goods,  two  sloops  and  some  people,  and  he 
asked  permission  to  send  a  ship  to  bring  them  home.  The  Assembly’s  decision  in 
part  was  to  this  effect:  “As  to  bringing  home  the  people,  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  send  a  ship  to  the  Virginias,  which  shall  be  equipped  by  the  Chamber  of 
Amsterdam  with  the  necessary  cargo  to  continue  the  trade,  for  which  purpose 
they  may  also  take  with  them  5  or  6  families  of  the  colonists,  in  order  to  make  a 
beginning  of  settlement  there  and  on  that  occasion  bring  back  here  the  goods 
secured  in  return  for  the  aforesaid  merchandise  and  the  people.”  The  expedition 
of  the  ship  New  N etherland  must  have  followed  as  a  direct  result  of  this,  and 
probably  Thienpont  went  on  that  ship. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  voyage  of  the  New  N etherland  is  the  chronicler 
Wassenaer  who,  under  date  of  April,  1624,  wrote:  “The  West  India  Company 
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being  chartered  to  navigate  these  rivers,  did  not  neglect  so  to  do,  but  equipped 
in  the  spring  a  vessel  of  130  lasts,  called  the  Nieu  Nederlandt,  whereof  Cornelis 
Jacobsz  May  of  Hoorn  was  skipper,  with  a  company  of  30  families,  mostly 
Walloons,  to  plant  a  colony  there.  They  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  directing  their  course  by  the  Canary  Islands,  steered  towards  the  Wild 
Coast,  and  gained  the  west  wind  which  luckily  [took]  them  in  the  beginning 
of  May  into  the  river  called,  first  Rio  de  Montagues,  now  the  River  Mauritius, 
lying  in  40*4  degrees.  He  found  a  Frenchman  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
wrho  wTould  erect  the  arms  of  the  King  of  France  there;  but  the  Hollanders 
would  not  permit  it,  forbidding  it  by  commission  from  the  Lords  States  General 
and  the  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company;  and  in  order  not  to  be  frus¬ 
trated  therein,  with  the  assistance  of  those  of  the  yacht  Maeckereel  which  had 
lain  above,  they  caused  a  yacht  of  two  guns  to  be  manned,  and  convoyed  the 
Frenchman  out  of  the  river,  who  would  do  the  same  thing  in  the  South  River, 
but  he  was  also  prevented  by  the  settlers  there. 

“This  being  done,  the  ship  sailed  up  to  the  Maykans,  44  leagues,  and  they 
built  and  completed  a  fort  named  ‘Orange’  with  four  bastions,  on  an  island, 
by  them  called  Castle  Island.  They  forthwith  put  the  spade  in  the  ground  and 
began  to  plant,  and  before  the  yacht  Maeckereel  sailed,  the  grain  was  nearly  as 
high  as  a  man,  so  that  they  are  bravely  advanced.” 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  that  Document  A  among  the  Van 
Rappard  Documents  which  gives  the  Provisional  Regulations  for  the  colonists 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Nineteen  of  the  West  India  Company  on  March 
28,  1624.  They  were  read  to  the  colonists  “going  over  in  the  ship  New  Nether- 
land ”  who  took  the  oath  on  March  30,  1624. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  question  as  to  the  exact  date  in  1624  when 
the  New  Nctherland  sailed  by  studying  the  records  relating  to  Bastiaen  Jansz 
Krol.  This  man  was  a  lay-reader  or  “comforter  of  the  sick”  under  authority  of 
the  Consistory  of  Amsterdam,  fie  received  his  first  instructions  and  was  “sent  to 
the  West  Indies”  on  December  7,  1623.  He  fell  ill  and  the  Copy-Book  of  the 
Consistory  says  “after  recovering  health,  began  his  journey  to  the  West  Indies, 
January  25,  1624.”  He  was  again  in  Amsterdam  on  November  14,  1624,  when  he 
made  a  report  to  the  Consistory.  Now,  on  June  30,  1634,  he  was  examined 
before  a  Notary  and  stated:  “he  set  out  as  comforter  of  the  sick  and  made  a 
voyage  and  stay  of  ?M>  months  in  that  country.”  It  has  already  been  noted 
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that  the  final  instructions  for  the  passengers  on  the  New  Nelhcrland  “who  will 
be  enrolled  tomorrow”  were  read  to  the  colonists  on  Marth  30,  1624.  If  Krol 
was  back  in  Amsterdam  seven  and  a  half  months  after  he  left  there,  he  had 
started  from  there  on  or  about  April  1st.  The  New  N etherland  therefore  must 
have  sailed  in  the  first  week  of  April. 

While  for  many  years  the  possibility  of  another  ship  accompanying  the 
New  N etherland  was  universally  disputed,  the  statement  by  Catalina  Trico  that 
she  sailed  on  the  Unity  being  accepted  as  only  another  evidence  of  that  old 
settler’s  inaccuracy,  there  has  recently  been  a  tendency  by  students  to  consider 
this  story  as  more  than  plausible.  Van  Laer  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  Willem  Verhulst  in  January,  1625,  a  mariner  named  Jan  Brouwer  is 
mentioned  and  that  a  man  of  that  name  was  certainly  the  skipper  of  a  ship 
named  the  Unity  in  1630,  if  not  before.  Stokes  says  on  this  point:  “It  seems 
quite  possible  that  there  was  a  second  ship,  perhaps  the  Eendracht  or  Unity 
and  that  Thienpont  was  its  commander,  in  which  case  Catalina  Trico’s  second 

statement  will  be  seen  to  coincide  very  closely  with  the  known  facts . 

This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Nieu  N ederlandt,  although 
a  ship  of  130  lasts  (260  tons),  could  hardly  have  accommodated  30  families,  in 
addition  to  their  belongings  and  the  crew.” 

Several  references  have  already  been  made  to  the  depositions  of  Catalina 
Trico  and,  although  their  importance  in  determining  the  dale  of  settlement  of 
Manhattan  Island  has  been  diminished,  as  other  evidence  clearly  fixes  that  date 
as  1624,  the  two  statements  are  here  introduced  in  full  translation. 

“Recorded  att  the  request  of  Mr.  Tho: 
Loyd  president  of  The  province  of  pensil* 
vania  &c. 

“N.  Yorke  february  14:  1684/5. 

“The  Deposicon  of  Catolina  Trico  Aged  fouer  score  yeares  or  thereabouts 
taken  before  the  right  honoble  Collo:  Thomas  Dongan  Leivt.  and  Governour 
under  his  Royll.  highss.  James  Duke  of  Yorke  and  Albany  &c.  of  N  Torke  and 
its  Dependencyes  in  America  who  saith  and  Declares  in  the  presence  of  God 
as  followeth. 

“That  she  Came  to  this  Province  either  in  the  yeare  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty  three  or  twenty  fouer  to  the  best  of  her  remembrance  And 
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that  fouer  Women  Came  Along  with  her  in  the  same  Shipp,  in  which  Ship 
the  Governor.  Arian  Jorrisen  Came  Alsoe  over,  which  fouer  Women  were 
Married  at  Sea  and  that  they  and  their  Husbands  Stayed  about  three  Weekes  at 
this  place  [New  York]  And  then  they  with  eight  seamen  more  went  in  A 
Vessell  by  ordr.  of  the  Dutch  Governor,  to  Dellaware  River  and  there  Settled. 
This  I  Ccrlifie  under  my  hand  and  ye  Seale  of  this  province. 

“Tho  Dongan.” 

“Catelyn  Trico  aged  about  83  years  bom  in  Paris  doth  Testify  &  Declare 
that  in  ye  year  1623  she  came  into  this  Country  wth.  a  Ship  called  ye  unity 
whereof  was  Commander  Arien  Jorise  belonging  to  ye.  West  India  Company 
being  ye  first  Ship  yt.  came  here  for  ye  sd  Company;  assoon  as  they  came  to 
Mannatans  now  calld  N:  York  they  sent  Two  families  &  six  men  to  harford 
River  &  Two  families  &  8  men  to  Delaware  River  and  8  men  they  left  att  N: 
Yorke  to  take  Possession  and  ye  Rest  of  ye  Passengers  went  wth.  ye  Ship  up  as 
farr  as  Albany  which  they  then  called  fort  orangie  When  ye  Ship  came  as 
farr  as  Sopus  wh  is  ]/2  way  to  Albanie;  they  lightened  ye  Ship  wth.  some  boats 
yt  were  left  there  by  ye  Dutch  that  had  been  there  ye  year  before  a  tradeing 
wth.  ye  Indians  upont  there  oune  Accompts  &  gone  back  again  to  Holland  &  So 
brought  ye  vessell  up;  there  were  about  18  families  aboard  who  Settled  them¬ 
selves  att  Albany  &  made  a  Small  fort;  and  assoon  as  they  had  built  themselves 
some  hutts  of  Bark:  ye  Mahikanders,  or  River  Indians,  ye  Maquase:  oneydes, 
onnondagos,  Cayougos  &  Sinnekes,  with  ye  Mahawawa  or  ottawawaes  Indians 
came  &  made  Covenants  of  Frindship  wth.  ye  sd.  Arien  Jorise  there  Com¬ 
mander  Bringing  him  great  Presents  of  Bcver  &  oyr  Peltry,  &  desyred  that  they 
might  come  &  have  a  Constant  free  Trade  with  them  wh.  was  Concluded  upon,  & 
ye.  sd.  nations  came  dayly  with  great  multides  of  Bever  &  traded  them  wth.  ye. 
Christians.,  there  sd.  Commandr  Arien  Jorise  Staid  with  them  all  winter  &  Sent 
his  Sonne  home  wth.  ye  Ship;  ye  sd  Deponent  lived  in  Albany  three  years, 
all  which  time  ye  sd  Indians  were  all  as  quiet  as  Lambs  &  Came  and  Traded 
with  all  ye  freedom  Imagineable;  in  ye  year  1626  ye  Deponent  came  from 
Albany  &  Settled  at  N:  Yorke  where  she  lived  afterwards  for  many  years  &  then 
came  to  Long  Island  where  she  now  lives. 

“The  sd.  Catelyn  Trico  made  oath  of  ye  sd. 

Deposition  before  me,  at  her  house  on 
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Long  Island,  in  ye  Wale  Bought  this  17th 
day  of  octob'r  1688 

“William  Morris 
Justice  of  ye  pece” 

These  'will  always  remain  documents  of  great  interest,  still  permitting 
speculation.  The  present  disposition  is,  as  already  stated,  to  look  upon  the 
depositions  more  kindly.  Stokes,  for  instance,  wrote  in  1926  that  more  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  the  second  statement,  as  it  “can  be  reconciled 
more  easily  with  the  recorded  facts  than  any  theory  yet  advanced  on  the 
subject  by  historians.”  He  adds  that  the  fact  that  she  gave  the  date  as  1623  in 
the  second  document  and  as  1623  or  1624  in  the  first  “is  not  really  significant,” 
as  the  salient  fact  in  her  recollection  was  that  the  expedition  started  in  the 
winter  of  1623-1624. 

It  might  be  added  that  in  1924  two  additional  arguments  were  occasionally 
advanced  to  establish  the  claim  that  Fort  Orange  must  have  been  settled  before 
New  Amsterdam.  One  was  that  a  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island  would  have 
been  avoided  because  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  The  fact  was,  as  Wassenaer 
stated,  that  the  colonists  were  in  no  fear,  as  the  natives  lived  peaceably. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  Manhattan  Island  would  have  been  avoided 
in  favor  of  Fort  Orange  on  the  upper  Hudson  because  the  island  was  of  little 
use  in  the  fur  trade.  As  it  happens,  the  Walloons  and  Huguenots,  who  formed 
the  majority  of  the  first  settlers,  wanted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  permanent 
homes  and  were  not  interested  in  promoting  the  trade  with  furs  which  had  for 
its  purpose  the  enriching  of  Hollanders.  Moreover,  even  the  Dutch  disagreed 
about  the  importance  of  the  fur  trade.  The  only  successful  patroon,  Kiliaen 
van  Rensselaer,  forbade  trading  in  furs  in  his  colony,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  his  term  as  an  original  Director  of  the  West  India  Company  urged  upon  his 
associates  the  practical  wisdom  of  making  the  new  colony  a  self-supporting 
agricultural  community  and  not  a  mere  trading-post  dependent  on  the  mother 
country  for  all  supplies.  For  some  years  the  early  settlers,  especially  on  Man¬ 
hattan,  suffered  as  it  was  because  food  was  scanty  and  poor,  and  butter,  milk 
and  other  such  staple  articles  were  difficult  to  obtain. 

dc  Forest,  The  Tercentenary  of  New  York  City  in  1924  (1923),  15,  16. 
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Documentary  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  (quarto),  3:23,  31,  32. 
Documents  Relating  to  New  Netherland  (1924),  xv-xix,  Documents  A,  C, 
D,  E,  F. 

Eekhof,  Dastiaen  Jans  Krol  (1910),  appendix. 

Jameson,  Narratives  of  New  Netherland  (1909),  74-76,  88,  104. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  55:5-7,  10-12. 

Paltsits,  The  Founding  of  Neiv  Amsterdam  in  1626  (1925),  12-25. 

Stokes,  The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  4:53,  54,  58,  63,  74-76,  80; 
5:x-xii,  xiv,  xv. 

van  Laer,  Van  Rensselaer-Boivicr  Manuscripts  (1908),  302. 

Van  Winkle,  Manhattan,  1624-1639  (1916),  43-46. 

Versteeg,  Manhattan  in  1628  (1904),  189-191. 

The  Events  of  1625 

Until  the  publication  in  1924  of  the  Van  Rappard  Documents  ( Documents 
Relating  to  New  Netherland)  the  events  of  1625  were  not  clear.  These  docu¬ 
ments  contained  the  Instructions  to  Willem  Verhulst  and  the  Further  Instruc¬ 
tions.  The  first  are  generally  assigned  to  the  month  of  January,  1625.  Verhulst 
was  referred  to  in  these  orders  as  “Supercargo  on  the  voyage  to  New  Nether¬ 
land  and,  provisionally,  director  of  the  colonists,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
already  in  the  country  as  those  that  shall  yet  be  transported  there.” 

Verhulst  must  have  sailed  in  January,  1625,  on  the  ship  Orange  Tree. 
Concerning  that  month  Wassenaer  wrote:  “The  ship  with  the  families  lay  at 
Plymouth  ....  [she]  was  visiled  by  the  plague  in  such  a  way  that  already 
eleven  persons  had  died  and  twenty  more  were  still  sick,  belonging  to  the 
families  of  the  Walloons  who  were  to  be  transported  thither  to  the  colony.” 
Among  British  State  Papers  is  a  letter  dated  January  28,  1625,  written  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth  in  England,  authorizing  the  arrest  of 
a  Dutch  ship  “ryding  in  the  haven  at  Plymouth  called  the  Orange  Tree,  of 
Amsterdam  ....  bound  to  America.” 

In  April,  1625,  came  what  is  known  as  the  “extraordinary  shipment”  from 
the  following  passage  in  Wassenaer;  under  date  of  that  month:  “Though  good 
care  was  taken  by  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company  in  the  spring  to 
provide  everything  for  the  colony  in  Virginia,  by  us  called  New  Netherland,  on 
the  river  Mauritius,  near  the  Maykans,  an  extraordinary  shipment  was  sent 
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thither  this  month,  to  strengthen  it  with  what  was  needful,  as  follows: 

“As  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  every¬ 
thing  that  is  produced  here,  the  aforesaid  gentlemen  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  and  to  provide  the  place  with  many  necessaries,  through 
tlie  worthy  Pieter  Evertsen  Hulft,  who  undertook  to  ship  thither,  at  his  risk, 
whatever  was  asked  of  him,  to  wit;  one  hundred  and  three  head  of  live  stock — 
stallions,  mares,  bulls  and  cows — for  breeding  and  multiplying,  besides  all  the 
hogs  and  sheep  that  they  thought  expedient  to  send  thither;  and  to  distribute 
these  in  two  ships  of  one  hundred  and  forty  lasts,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
should  be  well  foddered  and  attended  to.  Each  animal  has  its  own  stall,  with 
a  floor  of  three  feet  of  sand,  arranged  as  comfortably  as  any  stall  here.  Each 
animal  has  its  respective  servant  who  attends  to  it  and  knows  what  he  is  to  get 
if  he  delivers  it  there  alive.  All  suitable  forage  is  there,  such  as  oats,  hay  and 
straw,  and  what  else  is  useful.  Country  people  have  also  joined  the  expedition, 
who  take  with  them  all  furniture  proper  for  the  dairy;  all  sorts  of  seed,  ploughs 
and  agricultural  implements  are  also  present,  so  that  nothing  is  wanting.  What 
is  most  remarkable  is,  that  nobody  in  the  two  ships  can  discover  where  the 
water  is  slowed  for  these  cattle.  In  order  to  use  the  same  plan  another  time  if 
needful,  I  shall  here  add  it: — the  above-named  manager  caused  a  deck  to  be 
constructed  in  the  ship.  Beneath  this  were  stowed  in  each  ship  three  hundred 
tuns  of  fresh  water,  which  was  pumped  up  and  thus  distributed  among  the 
cattle.  On  this  deck  lay  the  ballast  and  thereupon  stood  the  horses  and  bulls, 
and  thus  there  was  nothing  wanting.  He  added  the  third  ship  as  an  extra,  so 
that,  should  the  voyage,  which  is  ordinarily  made  in  six  weeks,  continue  longer, 
nothing  should  be  wanting  and  he  should  be  able  to  fulfill  his  contract.  So,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  farseeing,  this  colony,  which  lies  right  beside  the  Spanish  passage 
from  the  West  Indies,  has  great  prospects. 

“In  company  with  these,  there  goes  a  fast  sailing  yacht  at  the  risk  of  the 
Directors.  In  these  aforesaid  vessels  also  go  six  completely  equipped  families, 
with  some  single  persons,  so  that  forty-five  new  comers  or  inhabitants  are  taken 
out,  to  remain  there.” 

Document  D  of  the  Van  Rappard  Documents  relates  to  this  business  of 
April.  It  is  the  Further  Instructions  for  Verhulst  and  is  dated  April  22,  162.), 
and  the  second  of  these  instructions  is  of  special  importance  to  this  argument. 
It  provided:  “The  officers  and  head-farmers  now  going  over  shall  as  soon  as 
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with  God  s  help  they  have  arrived  in  the  North  River,  before  they  discharge  any 
cargo  or  allow  any  cattle  to  he  landed,  summon  Willem  Verhulst,  our  com¬ 
missary,  or  Adriaen  Jorissz  Thienpont  and  Daniel  van  Cryeckenbeeck,  or  those 
who  in  the  event  of  their  decease  occupy  their  places,  in  order  by  common 
advice  to  choose  the  most  suitable  places  for  their  dwellings,  pastures,  and 
cultivated  fields,  taking  care  that  they  choose  the  most  suitable,  healthful,  and 
largest  before  others,  it  being  especially  advisable  that  the  choice  he  made  near 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  preferably  at  a  spot  where  some  shallows  secure  it 
against  approach,  to  which  end  we  recommend  to  them  in  the  first  place  the 
west  side,  about  where  the  runners  pass  from  the  North  to  the  South  River,  then 
the  hook  of  the  Manattes,  north  of  Noten  (now  Governor’s)  Island,  or  such 
other  spot  as  upon  inspection  they  may  find  most  advantageous,  taking  care 
that  the  place  chosen  is  well  provided  with  water  and  with  timber  for  fuel  and 
building,  and  that  the  rivers  thereabouts  arc  full  of  fish.” 

From  these  instructions  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Verhulst  had  already  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  New  Netherland  and,  further,  that  the  “extraordinary  shipment”  was 
intended  “for  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Manhattan  Island,”  as  Stokes  has 
pointed  out. 

The  later  references  by  Wassenaer  to  this  shipment  are  of  importance. 

Under  date  of  April,  1625:  “The  Directors  intended  to  send  thither  this 
spring  voyage  a  quantity  of  hogs  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  colony; 
and  cows,  with  young  calves,  as  shall  follow.” 

Under  date  of  July,  1625:  “At  the  same  time  arrived  a  small  ship  from 
New  Netherland,  mostly  with  furs.  As  far  as  good  order  is  concerned,  all  goes 
well  there.  The  vessels  with  the  cattle  had  not  yet  got  there;  the  crops  which  our 
colonists  had  planted,  looked  well,  hut  there  was  no  certain  information  thereof. 
The  next  will  bring  their  owners  good  news.” 

Under  date  of  November,  1625:  “A  ship  came,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
aforesaid  Company  from  New  Germany*,  laden  mostly  with  peltries,  and  had 
had  a  favorable  voyage.  The  cattle  carried  thither  were  removed  upwards  to  a 
convenient  place  abounding  with  grass  and  pasture.  Only  two  animals  died  on 
the  passage.  This  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  freighter,  who  had  managed  the 
transportation  so  neatly.” 

Under  November,  1626:  “In  our  preceding  discourse  mention  was  made  of 
♦The  margin  of  the  original  has  the  wording  “Nieu  Nederlant.” 
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New  Netherland  and  its  colony  planted  by  tlie  West  India  Company,  situate  in 
Virginia  on  the  river  called  by  the  French  Montaigne,  and  by  us  Mauritius,  and 
tli at  some  families  were  sent  thither  out  of  Holland,  now  increased  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  souls;  and  afterwards  some  ships,  one  with  horses,  the  oilier  with  cows, 
and  the  third  with  hay;  two  months  afterwards  a  fly-boat  was  equipped  carrying 
sheep,  hogs,  wagons,  ploughs  and  all  other  implements  of  husbandry. 

‘‘These  cattle  were,  on  their  arrival,  first  landed  on  Xut  Island,  three  miles 
up  the  river,  where  they  remained  a  day  or  two.  There  being  no  means  of 
pasturing  them  there,  they  were  shipped  in  sloops  and  boats  to  the  Manhates, 
right  opposite  the  said  island.  Being  put  out  to  pasture  here,  they  throve  well, 
but  afterwards  full  twenty  in  all  died.  The  opinion  is,  that  they  had  eaten 
something  bad  from  an  uncultivated  soil.  But  they  went  in  the  middle  of 
September  [1625]  to  meadow  grass,  as  good  and  as  long  as  could  be  desired.” 

Those  writers  who  claim  that  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  was  settled  in  1624 
while  Manhattan  was  not  settled  until  1626,  have  dismissed  the  story  that  cattle 
were  landed  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1625  bv  stating  that  thev  were  merelv 
temporarily  in  the  care  of  herders.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is  reasonable.  The  writer 
pointed  out  in  1924  that:  ‘‘Without  dwelling  on  the  apparent  difficulty  in  caring 
for  the  cattle  for  several  months  on  Manhattan  Island  if  there  were  no  farms 
or  farmers  there,  nor  asking  for  a  reasonable  explanation  why  the  cattle  were 
landed  there  if  they  were  intended  for  Fort  Orange,  it  may  be  stated  that  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  any  such  jumping-about  of  livestock  took  place,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  considering  the  evidence  already  given  here  that  a  thriving 
settlement  existed  on  Manhattan  Island  with  farms  cleared  by  1625,  it  may  l>e 
affirmed  that  ‘upwards’  merely  meant  moving  the  cattle  further  up  the  island. 
It  is  well-known  from  Michaelius,  de  Rasiere,  and  other  early  settlers,  that  the 
lower  end  of  Manhattan  was  found  difficult  for  pasturing  and  that  the  earliest 
farms  were  established  on  the  East  River  running  as  far  north  of  Fort  Amster¬ 
dam  as  our  present  Twentieth  Street  ‘The  island  of  the  Manhatas  .  .  .’,  wrote 

de  Rasiere,  ‘[is]  in  the  middle  rocky . The  north  side  has  good  land . 

The  grass  is  good  in  the  forest  and  valleys.  .  .  ,  .  On  the  east  side  ....  [the] 
land  can  be  ploughed  without  much  clearing.’  ” 

Versteeg  made  the  following  comment  on  the  cattle  shipment:  “Fortunately, 
however,  the  few  colonists  who  had  previously  settled  on  the  Island  had  not 
passed  their  time  in  idleness.  They  had  cleared  large  tracts  of  land  and  sowed 
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them  with  grass  seed . Manhattan  Island  in  1625  was  no  longer  used 

merely  as  the  headquarters  for  the  uncertain  fur-trade,  for  it  had  become  the 
stock  farm  of  New  Netherland.” 

And  Stokes  says  in  reference  to  the  movement  of  the  cattle  “upwards”: 

What  could  he  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  this  refers  to  the  Company’s 
farms,  some  parts  of  which,  by  this  time,  must  have  been  ready  to  receive 
them,  ....  between  the  arrival  of  Verhulst  on  the  Oranje  Boom,  probably  in 
April  or  May,  and  the  middle  of  September,  when  the  cattle  were  ‘moved 
upwards.’  ” 

Mr.  Stokes’  great  work  makes  this  further  summary  of  the  situation  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1625: 

“The  author  believes  that  enough  evidence  has  now  been  presented  to 
convince  even  the  most  sceptical  that  the  Fongersz.-IIulft  expedition,  which 
sailed  shortly  after  April  22,  1625,  with  the  five  ‘head-farmers’  and  the  cattle, 
settled  permanently  on  Manhattan  Island;  that  Verhulst’s  expedition,  which 
arrived  a  few  months  earlier,  brought  over  the  ‘hired-farmers’  and  that  some  of 
the  colonists  on  the  Nicu  N ederlandt  probably  settled  on  Manhattan  Island,  or 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Furthermore,  we  have  seen  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  some  ‘free  persons,’  or  settlers,  came  over  on  the  Mackerel,  and 
established  themselves  on  Governor’s  Island. — The  arguments  are  not  conclusive, 
but  the  author  believes  that  they  are  convincing.” 

Mr.  Stokes  says  further:  “The  argument  here  advanced  in  favour  of  1624 
as  the  date  of  settlement  requires  the  assumption  either  that  the  assignment  of 
the  ‘six  farms’  took  place  in  America,  after  the  departure  of  the  Nieu  Neder- 
landt  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Oranje  Boom  or  that  it  took  place  in 
Holland,  some  time  after  the  sailing  of  the  Nicu  N ederlandt,  and  after  the 
‘head-farmers’  had  been  selected,  possibly  early  in  1625,  but  more  likely  at  the 
end  of  1624.  In  either  case,  we  must  suppose  that  the  leases,  in  order  to  conform 
with  the  usual  practice  of  the  time,  were  dated  back  to  the  preceding  May  1, 
shortly  after  which  date  the  clearing  of  the  farms  on  Manhattan  Island  was 
probably  begun,  under  the  direction  of  May.  Although  at  first  sight  this 
assumption  may  appear  farfetched  and  unlikely,  a  careful  examination  of  the 
various  pertinent  facts  and  conditions  shows  that  it  is  at  least  a  reasonable  one, 
and  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  all  of  the  known  facts  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  very  explicit  statements  in  the  records  that  the  farms,  from  the  beginning, 
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were  leased  for  periods  of  six  years,  that  the  first  lease  period  expired,  and  the 
new  leases  were  made,  in  May,  1630,  and  that  therefore,  obviously  the  original 
leases  were  dated  May  1,  1624.” 

de  Forest,  The  Tercentenary  of  New  York  City  in  1924  (1923),  18. 

Documents  Relating  to  New  Nether  land  (1924),  Documents  C,  D. 

Jameson,  Narratives  of  New  Netherland  (1909),  79-84,  104. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  55:8,  9. 

Paltsils,  The  Founding  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1626  (1925),  16,  17,  22-25. 
Stokes,  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  4:61;  5:xv-xviii. 

Versteeg,  Manhattan  in  1628  (1904),  180,  181. 

The  Events  of  1626 

Pierre  Minuit,  a  Walloon,  had  gone  to  Netherland  probably  with  Willem 
Verhulst,  the  first  Director  of  the  Colony,  early  in  the  year  1625  on  the  ship 
Orange  Tree.  The  Instructions  to  Verhulst,  already  mentioned,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  dated  in  January,  1625,  refer  to  Minuit  as  an  assistant  and  councillor 
of  Verhulst.  The  Further  Instructions  to  Verhulst,  dated  April  22,  1625,  also 
mention  Minuit  as  his  councillor.  Until  the  publication  of  these  two  documents 
by  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  in  1924  it  was  believed  by  every  student 
that  Minuit  was  the  first  Director  of  New  Netherland  and  had  gone  first  to  that 
colony  in  the  ship  Sca-Meiv,  arriving  at  Manhattan  on  May  4,  1626. 

The  actual  situation  was  that  Minuit  reached  New  Netherland  early  in  1625. 
He  returned  to  the  Netherlands  and  was  there  appointed  permanent  Director  of 
the  Colony,  Verhulst  evidently  having  proved  unsatisfactory.  On  January  9, 
1626,  Minuit  sailed  from  the  Texel  on  the  Sea-Mew,  and  arrived  at  Manhattan 
on  May  4,  1626.  Between  that  date  and  September  23,  1626,  Minuit  purchased 
from  the  Indians  the  title  to  Manhattan  Island  for  sixty  guilders.  Word  of  this 
purchase  was  brought  back  to  Holland  on  the  ship  Arms  of  Amsterdam,  which 
sailed  from  Manhattan  on  September  23,  1626.  Peter  Schagen,  an  official  of 
the  West  India  Company,  reported  this  famous  transaction  to  the  Stales  General 
by  a  letter  written  at  Amsterdam  on  November  5,  1626,  the  day  after  the  Arms 
of  Amsterdam  had  readied  port. 

The  following  quotations  from  Wassenaer  bear  on  these  facts  and  on  the 
decision  of  Minuit  to  consolidate  the  colonies  with  the  central  one  of  New 
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Amsterdam  on  Manhattan  Island,  a  natural  and  understandable  step  for  admin¬ 
istration  and  defense. 

Under  date  of  November,  1626:  “The  colony  is  now  established  on  the 
Manhates,  where  a  fort  has  been  staked  out  by  Master  Kryn  Frederycks,  an 
engineer . There  being  no  commander,  Pieter  Barentsen  assumed  the  com¬ 

mand  of  fort  Orange  by  order  of  Director  Minuit.  There  were  eight  families 
there,  and  ten  or  tw'elve  seamen  in  the  Company’s  service.  The  families  were  to 
leave  there  this  year — the  fort  to  remain  garrisoned  by  sixteen  men,  without 
women — in  order  to  strengthen  with  people  the  colony  near  the  Manhates,  who 

are  becoming  more  and  more  accustomed  to  the  strangers . When  the 

fort,  staked  out  at  the  Manhates,  wall  be  completed,  it  is  to  be  named  Amsterdam. 
The  fort  at  the  South  River  is  already  vacated,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
colony.” 

Under  date  of  October.  1628:  “The  government  over  the  people  of  New 
Netherland  continued  on  the  19th  of  August  of  this  year  in  the  aforesaid 
Minuict  [sic],  successor  to  Verhulst.  He  went  thither  from  Holland  on  January 
9,  Anno  1626,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  called  Manates, 
building  a  fort  there,  to  be  called  Amsterdam,  having  four  bastions  and  faced 
outside  entirely  with  stone,  as  the  ramparts  crumbled  away  like  sand,  and  are 
now  to  be  more  substantial.  The  population  consists  of  twro  hundred  and  seventy 
souls,  including  men,  women  and  children.  They  remained  as  yet  without  the 
fort,  in  no  fear,  as  the  natives  live  peaceably  with  them.  They  are  situate  three 
leagues  from  the  sea,  on  the  river  by  us  called  Mauritius,  by  others,  Rio  de 

Montagne . There  are  now  no  families  at  Fort  Orange,  situated  higher  up 

the  river  among  the  Maikans.  They  have  all  been  brought,  down.  Five  or  six  and 
twenty  persons,  traders,  remain  there.  Bastiaen  Jansz  Crol  is  vice-director  there; 
who  has  remained  there  since  the  year  1626,  when  the  others  came  down. 
Those  of  the  West  India  Company  have  also  removed  all  those  who  were  at 
the  South  River.  They  retain  only  one  vessel  trading  there.” 

Documents  Relating  to  New  Netherland  (1924),  Documents  A,  C,  D. 

Jameson,  Narratives  of  New  Netherland  (1909),  83,  85,  86,  88. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  55:12. 

Paltsits,  The  Founding  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1626  (1925),  22-27. 
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The  Role  of  Jesse  de  Forest 

Jesse  de  Forest  was  born  at  Avesnes  in  Hainaut  about  the  year  1576.  At 
that  time  the  charming  and  ancient  little  city  of  Avesnes  was  in  the  Burgundian 
Netherlands,  ruled  by  Spain.  Avesnes  had  previously  belonged  to  France  and 
she  again  returned  to  France  and  has  now  for  long  been  French.  However, 
de  Forest  was  a  Walloon,  of  that  ancient  Belgic  race,  the  bravest  of  the  Gauls. 

Jesse  de  Forest  was  the  son  of  Jean  de  Forest  and  his  wife,  Anne  Maillard, 
and  belonged  to  a  family  which  had  been  in  Avesnes  for  generations  before 
his  time,  and  which  had  wide  connections  in  the  Low  Countries,  especially  at 
Brussels  and  Mons.  Jesse  subsequently  lived  at  Sedan  and  Leyden.  He  must 
have  been  in  Leyden  in  1620  when  he  could  have  seen  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Mayflower  start  for  the  New  World.  The  following  year  he  began  his  own 
attempts  to  lead  a  colony  of  French  and  Walloons  to  America. 

He  first  called  alone  on  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
The  Hague,  and  telling  him  that  he  represented  about  three  hundred  Walloons 
and  Huguenots,  asked  that  they  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  English  settlements  in 
Virginia.  Carleton  asked  him  to  reduce  his  request  to  writing  and  de  Forest 
did  so  by  a  letter  which  he  signed  alone,  this  important  document  being  dated 
July  21,  1621.  With  this  letter  went  the  well-known  round  robin,  an  agreement 
signed  by  de  Forest  and  fifty-five  other  men,  chiefly  heads  of  families,  each 
giving  the  number  of  persons  in  his  household,  a  total  of  227  persons.  These 
papers  were  referred  by  Carleton  to  London  and  there  turned  over  to  the 
Virginia  Company. 

l)e  Forest'  had  stated  his  situation  and  intentions  plainly.  His  group 
included  fifty  to  sixty  families,  “as  well  Walloons  as  French,  all  of  the  Reformed 
religion.”  They  would  number  about  three  hundred  persons  and  would  have 
cattle  with  them.  They  would  supply  one  ship  and  asked  the  English  to  furnish 
another.  They  wanted  a  grant  of  land  sixteen  miles  in  diameter  and  particularly 
insisted  that  no  outsiders  should  live  there.  They  would  build  a  city,  with  the 
necessary  fortifications,  elect  their  own  governor  and  magistrates  and  would 
want  “  to  make  use  of  everything  above  and  below  ground  according  to  their 
will  and  pleasure,  saving  the  royal  rights.”  A  study  of  the  occupations  of  the 
petitioners  shows  that  de  Forest  had  selected  men  of  the  professions  and  trades 
necessary  to  make  a  self-sufficient  settlement. 

The  Virginia  Company  replied  that  the  colonists  would  be  welcome  but 
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would  have  to  pay  their  own  expenses  and  must  be  distributed  among  the 
\arious  plantations  and  towns.  This  answer  was  completely  unsatisfactory  to 
de  1  orest  and  he  now'  took  up  the  whole  matter  with  the  provincial  legislature 
known  as  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland.  The  Directors  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  reported  in  favor  of  the  project  on  April  21,  1622,  but 
the  company  was  not  far  enough  organized  to  give  immediate  assistance. 
Jesse  de  Forest  persisted  with  his  ambitious  plan  and  on  August  26,  1622, 
renewed  his  petition  before  the  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands. 
They  referred  it  back  to  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  which,  on 
August  2<th,  granted  the  petition  and  permitted  de  Forest  to  enroll  families, 
stating:  "The  said  Jesse  de  Forest”  was  authorized  “to  enroll  for  the  colonies 
all  families  having  the  qualifications  requisite  for  being  of  use  and  sendee  to 
the  country.” 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  West  India  Company  was  interested  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  seems  natural  enough.  They  hoped  to  succeed  Spain  in  the 
traffic  of  the  Caribbean  and  were  much  less  concerned  with  New  Netherland, 
which  seemed  much  less  promising.  Also,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
route  to  America  was  down  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  past  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo,  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  the  W  est  Indies  before 
the  North  American  continent  was  reached.  There  is  much  more  that  might 
be  said  about  these  matters  which  would  help  to  explain  why  Jesse  de  Forest 
divided  his  forces  and  himself  accompanied  the  contingent  that  went  to  Guiana. 
The  West  India  Company  completed  its  organization  on  June  21,  1623,  and  on 
July  16,  1623,  de  Forest  with  ten  of  his  followers,  over  whom  he  was  given 
command,  sailed  on  the  ship  Pigeon.  W  ith  the  Pigeon  sailed  the  Mackerel. 
The  two  ships  parted  company  on  September  14,  1623,  the  Mackerel  proceeding 
on  a  scouting  trip  to  New  Netherland  while  de  Forest  went  on  a  similar  trip 
of  inspection  to  Guiana. 

There  exists,  fortunately,  a  journal  of  the  voyage  of  Jesse  de  Forest  to 
South  America.  It  is  a  manuscript  owned  by  the  British  Museum  and  may 
have  been  written  by  de  Forest.  It  tells  of  the  exploration  of  the  Wyapoko 
River,  the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  settlement,  the  return  of  the  Pigeon  to 
Holland,  while  the  “Captain”  (de  Forest)  remained  behind  with  eight  men 
from  among  the  passengers  and  crew,  and  finally  of  the  death  of  Jesse  de  Forest 
with  a  tropical  fever  on  October  22,  1624.  llis  associates  returned  to  Holland, 
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later,  in  several  cases,  to  proceed  to  New  Netherland. 

So  much  has  been  previously  written  of  Jesse  de  Forest  and  his  labors  that 
only  a  brief  summary  has  been  given  here.  The  earlier  writers  knew  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  the  journal  of  the  Guiana  expedition  and  all  assumed  that  he 
went  to  New  Netherland,  as  it  was  certain  that  his  followers  went  there  on  the 
ships  Mackerel  and  New  Netherland.  Charles  W.  Baird  in  his  notable  History 
of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America  treated  comprehensively  of  Jesse 
de  Forest.  James  Riker  and  Virlet  d’Aoust  were  among  the  first  to  revive  his 
reputation.  Charles  M.  Dozy,  Archivist  of  the  City  of  Leyden,  did  much  to 
support  his  argument  that  “the  fact  that  Jesse  de  Forest  prepared  and  organized 
that  colonization  and  was  almost  certainly  the  leader  of  it  gives  him  the  right  to 
be  called  the  founder  of  New  Amsterdam.”  Nicolaas  de  Roever,  Archivist  of  the 
City  of  Amsterdam,  joined  M.  Dozy  in  his  views.  The  following  bibliography 
gives  a  more  extended  list  of  references,  but  does  not  include  many  other  French 
and  Belgian  sources. 

American  Historical  Register  (1895),  881-890. 

Baird,  The  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America  (1885),  1:158,  159,  106-168, 
173-175. 

Compte-Rcndu  dcs  Seances  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  la  Societc  de  Geog¬ 
raphic  de  Paris  (1891),  No.  12;  311-316. 
de  Borchgrave,  Baron,  La  Part  Dcs  Beiges  dans  la  Fondation  de  L’Etat  de  New 
York  (1913),  886-892. 

de  Dornon,  A.  de  B.,  Le  Petit-Fils  d’une  Montoise,  Fondateur  de  New  \ork 

(1898),  99-108. 

de  Forest,  A  Walloon  Family  in  America  (1914),  1:3-56;  2:171-279. 
de  Forest,  The  de  Forests  of  Avesnes  and  of  New  Netherland  (1900) ,  51-79. 
Green,  The  de  Forests  and  the  Walloon  Founding  of  New  Amsterdam  (1916), 
17-41. 

Griffis,  The  Story  of  the  Walloons  (1923),  134-144. 

Memoires  de  la.  Societe  Archeologique  et  Historique  de  TArrondissement 
d’ Avesnes  (1932),  14:242-249. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  55:3-5. 

Riker,  Revised  History  of  Harlem,  New  York  (1904  ),  781., 
van  Laer,  Van  Rensselaer-Boivicr  Manuscripts  (1908),  74. 
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Year  Booh  of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York  (1888-1839)  ( inner  scries), 
6,  13,  20-22. 

Y ear  Booh  of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  Yorh  (1895),  119-133. 

A  Summary  of  the  Walloon  and  French  Contribution 

The  persistence  of  the  1626  theory  lias  undoubtedly  been  largely  due  to  the 
disinclination  of  historians  of  the  city  with  Dutch  ancestry  to  concede  to  any 
other  racial  element  any  part  in  the  foundation  of  a  community  on  Manhattan 
Island.  It  has  been  somewhat  curious  to  observe  the  unusual  disposition  of 
citizens  of  New  York  to  avoid  increasing  the  length  of  the  city’s  history  hut 
rather  to  take  two  years  away  from  it.  The  vigor  of  the  so-called  Knickerbocker 
tradition  has  resulted  in  many  cases  in  completely  ignoring  the  presence  in  New 
Nelherland  of  French-speaking  people,  and  some  excellent  general  histories 
say  no  word  of  Walloon  or  Huguenot.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  it  was  the 
Dutch  Government  which  carried  out  the  colonization  of  New  Netherland  and 
indeed  made  it  possible  at  all,  and  it  was  the  Dutch  flag  which  flew  here.  There 
is  surely  glory  enough  for  the  Hollanders  in  this  and  in  the  memory  of  an 
occasionally  wise  and  beneficent  administration  in  this  colony.  It  is  a  rich 
racial  tradition  that  these  sturdy,  industrious,  honest,  kindly  people  left  and 
their  interesting  family  life  and  their  pleasant  social  customs  deserve  general 
recollection,  but  the  original  Dutch  here  were  a  tolerant  people  and  never  tried 
to  stamp  out  the  identity  of  the  other  races  helping  them  to  build  up  a  colony, 
and  it  is  hardly  fitting  to  forget  these  other  elements,  especially  the  Walloons 
and  Huguenots  who  had  so  large  a  part  in  the  foundation  and  promotion  of 
New  Amsterdam. 

It  will  be  said  that  these  French-speaking  people  were  Dutch  citizens,  and 
that  is  true,  but  they  were  hardly  Hollanders.  Most  of  them  were  born  in  Belgic 
country  or  France,  the  others  leaving  Holland  when  very  young,  and,  speaking 
their  old  tongue,  keeping  up  their  own  religion,  largely  intermarrying  with  one 
another  for  the  first  two  generations  in  New  Nelherland,  they  were  not  Dutch¬ 
men  except  by  a  technicality.  No  one  advances  the  claim  that  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Mayflower  voyage  of  1620  were  Hollanders  despite  their  stay  in  Leyden.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Walloons  and  Huguenots  first  offered  to  go  to 
this  country  under  the  English  flag  and  their  arrival  under  the  Dutch  was  inci¬ 
dental  to  their  desire  to  keep  together  and  start  a  new  home  by  themselves. 
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They  were  largely  people  of  gentle  blood  and  of  education,  frankly  of  a  class 
above  that  of  most  of  the  Dutch  emigrants,  as  Holland  had  difficulty  in  inducing 
its  well-satisfied  citizens  to  come  to  a  new  country  promising  much  discomfort. 

It  will  help  here  to  itemize  some  of  the  outstanding  points  about  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Belgic  and  French  civilizations  to  Newr  York.  It  should  be 
stated  that  there  has  been  avoided  throughout  this  paper  any  close  defining  of 
racial  origins,  the  whole  subject  of  the  ethnic  demarcations  of  the  Low 
Countries,  including  present  Belgium  and  part  of  France,  being  too  confusing 
to  the  main  topic  of  this  monograph.  The  Belgians  rightly  claim  much  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  Walloons  because  the  major  part  of  that  people  are  now  in 
their  kingdom. 

To  present  these  items  in  order: 

(1)  The  first  step  toward  the  colonization  of  New  York  was  taken  by  Jesse 
de  Forest,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Avesnes,  in  Hainaut,  then  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  now  in  French  Ilainaut.  He  wras  a  Walloon  and  Huguenot,  a 
French-speaking  Protestant  of  Belgic  stock. 

(2)  The  earliest  ships  bringing  colonists  to  New  Netherland  who  in  part 
settled  on  Manhattan  Island  w'ere  the  New  Netherland  in  1624  and  the  Orange 
Tree  in  1625.  They  carried  largely  Walloons  and  French,  both  French-speaking 
people. 

(3)  The  first  white  male  child  born  in  New  Netherland  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  Jean  Vigne  whose  parents  were  from  Valenciennes. 

(4)  The  first  white  female  child  born  in  New  Netherland  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  Sara  Rapalie  of  French-speaking  parents.  Her  mother 
was  born  in  Valenciennes  or  Paris,  and  her  father  is  said  to  have  been  from 
Rochelle. 


(5)  The  first  Director  General  of  the  Colony  of  New  Netherland  after  the 
consolidation  of  1626  was  Pierre  Minuit,  a  Walloon,  born  in  Germany  of 
Huguenot  refugees.  Minuit  spoke  and  wTrote  French  by  preference.  He  was  in 
Dutch  employment  in  1626  but  wras  not  a  Hollander  and  later  accepted  the 
Swedish  service  and  set  up  a  Swedish  Colony  in  America. 

(6)  The  first  Secretary  of  the  Province  under  Minuit  was  Isaac  de  hasierc, 
a  French-speaking  Walloon  or  Huguenot. 

(7)  The  first  official  correspondence  of  New  Netherland  with  the  Lnglish 
and  French  was  written  in  French.  For  instance,  note  de  Rasiere  s  correspond- 
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ence  with  Governor  Bradford  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  1627  in  French  and 
Dutch  with  the  salutation  "Monsieur  Monseignieur.”* 

(o)  At  the  first  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  Manhattan  Island 
the  Dutch  pastor  Michaelius  gave  not  only  a  Dutch  service  but  a  sermon  in 
French  and  administered  communion  in  French. 

(9)  For  over  fifty  years  the  Hollanders  'were  in  the  minority  on  Manhattan 
Island,  other  races  outnumbering  them.  There  were  as  many  Walloons  and 
French  as  there  were  Dutch.  For  instance  the  traveler  Danckaerts  (or  Dankers) 
wrote  in  1679  of  Staten  Island,  where  the  distribution  was  typical  of  all  Man¬ 
hattan  and  its  environs:  ‘"There  are  now  about  a  hundred  families  on  the 
island,  of  which  the  English  constitute  the  least  portion,  and  the  Dutch  and 

French  divide  between  them  about  equally  the  greater  portion . The  French 

are  good  reformed  churchmen  and  some  of  them  are  Walloons.”  New  Nether- 
land  frcnn  its  very  beginnings  was  cosmopolitan,  the  Jesuit  priest  Jogues,  who 
visited  it  in  1643,  reporting  that  eighteen  different  languages  were  spoken  on 
Manhattan  Island  and  in  its  environs. 

(10)  A  Huguenot  congregation  was  established  on  Manhattan  Island  in 
1628  and  has  been  in  continuous  existence  there  ever  since,  now  being  known 
as  Eglise  Francaise  du  Saint-Esprit. 

A  mere  reflection  upon  these  facts  should  assure  the  general  conviction 
that  the  Walloons  and  French  and  their  French  language  were  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance  and  importance  in  tire  founding  of  New  Netherland  and  the  beginnings 
of  New  York. 

Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  (1886),  1:512. 

Collections  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America,  vol.  1  (1886),  ix,  xiii. 
de  Forest,  The  de  Forests  of  Avesnes  and  of  New  Netherland  (1900),  80-85,  90. 
Jameson,  Narratives  of  New  Netherland  (1909),  124,  125,  259. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  York  in  1679-1680,  Memoirs  of  the  Long  Island 

Historical  Society  (1867),  114,  142. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections,  1st  series,  3:51-57. 

•Bancroft  stated  that  the  French  Protestants  continued  to  be  so  numerous  in  New  York 
City  that  public  documents  were  sometimes  issued  in  French  as  well  as  in  Dutch.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  writer’s  belief  and  A.  J.  F.  van  Laer,  Archivist  of  the  State  of  New  Aork,  has 
written  him  that  it  “is  wholly  without  foundation.”  lie  states  that  some  early  ordinances 
may  have  l>een  written  in  French  but  no  such  records  now  exist.  Testaments  written  in 
French,  however,  were  accepted  for  probate. 
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Rikcr,  History  of  Newtown,  Long  Island  (1852),  267. 

Stokes,  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  4:46;  5:xv-xvi. 

W as  the  New  Settlement  first  Named  Neuf- Avesnes? 

The  question  contained  in  the  topic  of  this  chapter  was  first  raised  in  the 
year  1891  when  Virlet  d’Aoust,  a  French  geographer,  communicated  to  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris  a  paper  on  The  Foundation  of  the  City  of  New 
York  in  1623  by  a  Colony  of  Flemings,  Avesnois  and  Walloons,  in  which  he 
said  in  part: 

“From  his  youth  Jesse  [de  Forest]  showed  much  intelligence  and  firmness 
of  character,  with  a  very  pronounced  ambition  for  voyages  and  adventures;  also, 
cradled  in  the  reigning  ideas,  he  early  conceived  the  project  of  emigrating  to 
America.  But  he  realized  also  that  in  order  to  realize  his  plan  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  he  was  meditating,  the  family  fortune  would  be  entirely  insuf¬ 
ficient.  He  therefore  determined  to  increase  his  means  by  labor  and  industrial 
speculations. 

“In  1598,  his  father  Jean  left  Avesnes  to  establish  himself  at  Sedan  where 
the  entire  family  did  not  delay  in  becoming  converted  to  Protestantism.  In  1601, 
Jesse  married  there  a  demoiselle  du  Cloux,  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  city  of  whom  he  soon  became  the  partner.  M.  du  Cloux  having 
died  some  years  later,  Jesse  occupied  himself  with  liquidating  the  business  in 
order  to  realize  his  fortune  and  that  of  his  wife  so  that  he  might  establish 
himself  in  Holland  where  he  had  been  successively  preceded  by  the  members 
of  his  family. 

“He  arrived  at  Leyden  in  1615  and  formed  there  with  his  brothers  Melchior 
and  Gerard  a  great  dyeing  establishment  similar  to  those  of  Sedan  where  he 
had  studied  the  business.  This  enterprise  having  perfectly  succeeded,  his  fortune, 
already  considerable  enough,  was  greatly  increased  and  gave  him  the  ability 
at  last  to  undertake  his  project  of  immigration  to  America  in  the  large  manner 
which  he  had  always  considered  indispensable. 

“Therefore  in  1621  Jesse  returned  to  that  part  of  Flanders  where  the 
population,  essentially  agricultural  and  industrial,  appeared  to  him  more  suit¬ 
able  for  his  ideas  than  the  people  of  Holland.  He  naturally  wanted  to  establish 
his  headquarters  at  Avesnes,  his  native  city,  where  he  found  moreover  a  numer¬ 
ous  relationship  the  members  of  which  helped  him  greatly  in  the  expenses  of 
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recruiting  colonists  both  in  Hainaut  and  in  the  Walloon  country. 

When  Jesse  believed  that  he  had  recruited  enough  farmers  and  artisans 
of  all  trades,  both  men  of  Hainaut  and  Walloons,  he  gave  them  their  rendezvous 
at  Antwerp  where  these  1’  lemings,  true  descendants  of  the  Nervians,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  not  including  women  and  children, 
joyously  embarked  with  the  farm  implements  and  the  cattle  considered  neces¬ 
sary  and  which  Jesse  had  helped  them  to  collect,  on  a  Dutch  ship  freighted 
and  abundantly  provisioned  with  food  of  all  kinds  for  this  expedition. 
When  J  esse  de  P  orest  gave  the  order  to  raise  the  anchor,  and  the  ship  began 
to  move,  he  was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  a  considerable  crowd  of  people 
ranged  on  the  quays  calling  their  farewells  to  their  compatriots  and  wishing 
them  good  fortune. 

“The  crossing  of  the  ocean  was  a  happy  one  and  in  the  spring  of  1623 

the  ship  reached  America  at  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  selected  by  de  Forest . 

It  was  hardly  tliree  years  after  Jesse  had  landed  at  Manhattan  when,  in  1626, 
despite  his  strong  constitution,  he  suddenly  died,  carried  away  by  a  tropical 
fever,  leaving  his  sons  to  succeed  him.  This  was  a  great  time  of  mourning  among 
his  compatriots  who  lost  in  him  not  only  a  true  father  and  protector,  but 

also  an  energetic  defender . It  was  only  at  this  period,  that  is  to  say 

eleven  or  twelve  years  after  the  Flemings,  that  the  Hollanders  emigrated  to  the 
Island  in  great  enough  numbers  to  constitute  a  city  there.  Then  there  was  raised 
a  great  discussion  between  the  Hollanders  and  Flemings,  the  latter  claiming 
as  the  first  arrivals  at  the  port  the  right  to  impose  the  name  of  New  Avesncs 
in  remembrance  of  their  old  and  honored  director.  But  the  majority  carried 

the  way  and  the  new  city  received  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam . It  is 

thanks  to  the  ancient  chronicles  and  to  family  traditions  that  we  have  the 
privilege  of  being  still  able  to  transmit  this  story  to  posterity  before  these 
things  are  soon  scattered  forever  with  ourselves.” 

(M.  d’Aoust  also  cites  Baird’s  History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to 
America,  the  bulletins  of  the  Society  for  the  History  of  French  Protestantism, 
investigations  in  the  archives  by  M.  Dozy,  City  Archivist  of  Leyden,  and  informa¬ 
tion  received  from  John  W.  de  Forest.*) 

♦It  should  be  made  plain  that  while  M.  d’Aoust  cited  John  W.  de  Forest  as  an 
authority  for  his  story,  John  W.  de  Forest  was  not  responsible  for  the  main  features  of  this 
claim.  Indeed  he  wrote  on  March  12,  1895,  in  a  letter  of  which  the  writer,  his  grandson, 
has  a  copy:  “C’est  plutot  un  roman  historique  qu’une  histoire  veritable.  ...  En  edet,  M.  Virlet 
d’Aoust  a  trop  embelli  l’histoire  de  mon  ancetre.” 
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This  is  the  earliest  reference  known  to  the  writer  for  the  story  that  Jesse 
de  Forest’s  followers  had  their  rendezvous  at  Antwerp  and  that  New  York  City 
was  first  called  Neuf-Avesnes  or  Nouvelle  Avesnes  in  compliment  to  the  leader 


of  the  colonists. 

The  statements  of  M.  d’Aoust  were  repeated  in  1894  by  Armand  de  Behault 
de  Dornon  in  the  Annals  of  the  Archeological  Society  of  Mons.  The  following 
year  there  appeared  in  UObservateur,  of  June  12,  1895,  a  journal  of  Avesnes 
(Nord),  France,  a  letter  from  Y.  Sculfort  of  Paris,  quoting  as  follows  a  docu¬ 
ment  written  by  one  of  his  ancestors:  “A  Sculfort,  our  relation,  knowing  Jesse 
de  Forest  of  Avesnes,  ship-owner  (armateur)  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  left  us 
in  the  year  1623,  with  others  of  the  Hainaut  country  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
America.  lie  informed  us  that  after  they  had  landed  on  the  island  of  the 
Manhales  savages,  where  they  settled,  Forest,  the  chief  of  the  colony,  had,  in 
recollection  of  his  country,  called  the  town  Nouvelle  Avesnes.  There  went  there 
afterwards  another  man  of  Hainaut,  Pierre  Minuit,  who,  as  Jesse  de  Forest  had 
died,  called  the  town  Nouvelle  Amsterdam  by  order  of  the  Hollanders.” 

The  story  of  Virlet  d’Aoust  was  again  repeated  in  1897  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Archeological  and  Historical  Federation  of  Belgium. 

At  the  time  Virlet  d'Aoust  read  his  paper  he  was  ninety-one  years  old  and 
it  is  possible  he  had  access  to  documents  long  since  lost.  1753 

He  was  a  native  of  Avesnes,  as  was  also  M.  Sculfort,  who,  in  1895,  was 
editor  of  the  journal,  La  Revue  du  Nord.  The  writer  believes  that  Virlet  d’Aoust 
drew  in  part  on  his  imagination  but  there  are  some  features  of  his  story  which 
may  well  have  been  based  on  records  now  unknown.  I  or  instance,  how  did  he 


know  that  Jesse  de  Forest  died  of  a  tropical  fever  when  the  journal  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  was  not  known  to  be  in  existence  until  1901? 

His  story  has  been  accepted  by  several  later  writers,  such  as  Baron  de 
Borchgrave,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  in  his  article,  Trie- 
Part  of  the  Belgians  in  the  Foundation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  published  in 
the  Bulletin  of  The  Belgian  bociety  for  Colonial  Studies  for  December,  191  o. 
It  was  accepted  by  the  American  scholar  William  Elliot  Griffis,  A.M.,  D.I)., 
L.H.D.,  in  his  The  Story  of  the  Walloons  (1923),  and  by  all  the  others  named 
in  the  list  of  references  below. 
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The  evidence  is  not  complete  to  support  this  interesting  narrative  but  may 
yet  be  found.* 

Annales  de  la  Federation  Archeologique  et  Ilistorique  de  Belgique  (1897),  285. 
Annales  du  Cercle  Archeologique  de  Mons,  Tome  XXIV  ( Mons ,  1894),  231-233. 
Aux  Wallons  qui  fonderent  New-York  (Mons,  1924),  6,  7. 

Compte-Rendu  des  Seances  de  la  Commission  Ccntrale  de  la  Societc  de  Geog¬ 
raphic  de  Paris  (1891),  No.  12:311-316. 

Enquetes  du  Musee  de  la  Vie  Wallonne  (Liege,  1924),  119. 

Griffis,  The  Story  of  the  Walloons  (1923),  144,  178. 

L’Observateur  (Avesnes-sur-II elpe,  Nord ),  June,  1895. 

Poulet,  Histoirc  de  Forest  (Carnival,  1905),  122,  123. 

Societc  Beige  d’ Etudes  Colonialcs,  Bulletin  No.  12  (1913),  888,  891,  892. 
Societc  de  T histoirc  du  proteslanlisme  franqais,  Bulletin  LXXI1I  (Paris,  1924), 
100. 

The  New  York  Herald  (New  York,  April  3,  1922),  editorial. 


‘After  this  pamphlet  was  in  its  final  proofs  the  writer  received  from  M.  Charles  N. 
Peltrisot  (doctor  of  science,  officer  of  public  instruction,  late  mayor  of  Avesnes,  and  for  years 
in  his  capacity  as  Vice-president  of  the  Archeological  and  Historical  Society  of  Avesnes  a 
prolific  and  learned  writer  about  Avesnes),  a  copy  of  a  lecture  he  had  recently  delivered  on 
Jesse  de  Forest  and  the  Founding  of  New  York.  M.  Peltrisot  refers  to  Virlet  d’Aoust  as  an 
“illustrious”  Avesnois  but  added:  “lie  has  admitted  as  historical  truths  what  are  simply 
hypotheses.” 
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